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pendent of any distinction between logical subject and predicate. 
The essential matter of discourse, in any proposition, is neither 
term, singly; but their relationship, integrally, of which subject and 
predicate are correlative (and therefore logically coordinate) terms. 

The existence of the negative is of the same warrant as that of 
its correlative, the posited term. The universe of discourse includes 
certain negative, as well as affirmative, implicates. 

The inverse of I. is valid, together with its converse, the contra- 
positive of I. Eductiveness is not a criterion of validity. Inversion 
is not essentially depressive. 
Epistemology from the Angle of Physiological Psychology : s Gregory 

D. Walcott. 

Knowledge and reality are not identical. The former, however, 
may be regarded as a part or phase of the latter, since consciousness, 
which is involved in the knowing process, is real, in the sense of 
actual, and the starting-point for all theories, whether idealistic, 
realistic, or what you will. 

Prom the solipsistic quagmire thus suggested, one may extricate 
oneself by assuming, in a scientific way, the reality of the seeming 
internality and externality of one's stream of consciousness, and 
then, by explaining hypothetically the relation of another's stream 
of consciousness to objects in his field of vision, one has the basis for 
the explanation of one's own knowing process, even though in oppo- 
sition to one's introspection. The sun seems to move from east to 
west, but we reject this seeming in favor of scientific theory. We 
need to do the same with many other phases of our stream of con- 
sciousness. 

A dual series, then, of subjective symbols, on the one hand, stand- 
ing for objects, on the other, would seem to meet the exigencies of 
our epistemological problem, in view of the comparative meagerness 
of our race experiences to date and the presumed fluidity of the uni- 
verse as a whole. 

Henry W. "Wright, 

Secretary. 

Lake Forest College. 
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A Psychological Study of Religion: Its Origin, Function, and Future. 

James H. Leuba. New York : The Macmillan Company. 1912. Pp. 

xiv4-3Yl. 

When William James's " Varieties of Religious Experience " first 
appeared and awakened an enthusiastic chorus of welcome, Professor 

5 To be published in full in a forthcoming number of this Journal. 
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Leuba reviewed it, and in definite and convincing manner pointed out 
the flimsy nature of its positive contribution. It is interesting now to 
see how he rests his own positive suggestions for a valid religion of the 
future upon a Bergsonian basis — the push of life, impersonal, non-pur- 
posive, but capitalized, crowding humanity along in comprehensive and 
centripetal movement. This creative force is, however, not a mere civil- 
ized counterpart to primitive " dynamism." Eor the psychological evolu- 
tion of religion does not follow in direct line from the impersonal forces 
of the savage world. There are new creations midway along the process, 
bringing gods and theologies; and old concepts do not coalesce. 

The drift of Professor Leuba's conclusions is as follows : " The belief 
in non-personal powers is neither a derivative of animism nor a first step 
leading up to it, but the two beliefs have had independent origins. . . . 
Animism appeared second in order of time" (p. 77). This leads to the 
position that magic and religion are distinct both in origins and content, 
although similar in practises and aims — contrary to Frazer's claim that 
they are essentially opposed (p. 176). In developing this point of view, 
the author presents an analysis of both "magic" and "religion" which 
is highly interesting. After a constructive criticism of current con- 
ceptions of religion, it is defined, though not formally, as "that part of 
human experience in which man feels himself in relation with powers 
of psychic nature, usually personal powers, and makes use of them." 
But coercitative use is magic and only the anthropopathic need be consid- 
ered as religious. To maintaining this distinction from the start, he cuts 
off the evolution of gods from that protoplasmic base, mana, which has 
so fundamentally reset the problem for recent anthropologists. The evi- 
dence adduced for this divorce in the actual history of evolution of 
divinities is not convincing to the reviewer. We agree that the gods 
arise in various ways, and Professor Leuba's classification of origins 
(p. 86) is helpful. But this is merely a distinction of varieties such as 
afterwards characterize the resultant deities. But they are all deities! 
What made them so ? " The need of accounting for observed phenomena " 
might as well make them mere ghosts or dreams or storms, or whatever 
they really were. "The needs of the heart" or of "conscience" are 
needs, why? If we revert to the central theme of the book, it is because 
of life itself; "the vital instinct is the source of religion" (p. 48). But 
this is not a close inductive study of the actual process. It is a psy- 
chological deduction from analogies. Now one can actually trace mana 
becoming deities. Even the fragmentary literature of ancient Borne 
reveals the process to the full, as Powler has so clearly shown. Space is 
lacking for a proper analysis of this point. There can be no two opinions 
on the matter; it is not a matter for opinion. 

The analysis of magic is original, although the emphasis upon "will 
magic " is not entirely novel. One of the most suggestive studies of it 
was an article by W. E. Halliday. 1 Professor Leuba's treatment, how- 
ever, is his own, and one of the most valuable parts of the book. It is a 

^'The Force of Initiative in Magical Conflict," Folic Lore, 1910. 
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side of magical procedure which has not received sufficient attention, 
and it is now frankly up to the psychologists to deal with it. But if, as 
follows from our statements above, we are left with no real separation 
genetically between the main basis of magic and that of religion, dis- 
tinctions in methods of action, upon which the Frazerian analysis really 
rested, are not fundamental, and the scheme of this part of the book is 
involved with that of the earlier part. 

What lies back of this? Professor Leuba's history of the changes 
which have taken place in the religious emotions shows a pragmatic 
touch in that he is in haste to be done with fear in order that the relig- 
ious attitudes of the last five or ten years may shine out, and from them 
a hopeful future be assured. So even awe is antiquated, and optimistic 
realization of life's possibilities (an intuition of the elan) takes its place. 
But religion as such must be studied in the light of its " superstitions " 
rather than its rational aspects. For the " superstitions " contain the 
stuff of its long past and the rationalism is characteristic only of it when 
it is losing its age-long content of emotion. 

The one common denominator of religion is mystery — as Professor 
Leuba feels himself when he proposes forms and symbols (p. 335) for the 
Bergsonian-Oomtist religion of the future. They have hymns in the 
positivist " churches." Now all this accompaniment of the " worship " in 
the religion of humanity calls up the same kind of emotional reaction as 
if there were a personal deity in their doctrines. The conceptual ele- 
ment in worship matters relatively little, anyhow. Rites and symbols are 
just what give the psychological suggestion which lifts one out of econom- 
ics into the religious setting of mystery, and awe and reverence play in a 
softer key the savage old chords of fear. 

It is difficult to state these elusive matters even when space permits. 
When criticism has to make its own point over against that of the author 
little room is left for any appreciative comments. But this is a notable 
book in its field ; one of the best. It is lucid in style and simple in arrange- 
ment, and presents sanely an original and highly suggestive analysis of 
the great problem. An appendix contains all the definitions of religion 
which have had any vogue or influence, a valuable collection for com- 
parative study. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Columbia University. 

The following review by Professor Hocking was published in the Bryn 
Mawr Alumnce Quarterly for January, 1913. It has appeared to the editors 
so interesting and important as to merit reprinting. 

For seventeen years the clear, concrete, and incisive articles of Pro- 
fessor Leuba on various aspects of the psychology of religion have been 
attracting attention. He was the first to make a careful psychological 
study of religious conversion, anticipating, and no doubt stimulating, 
that remarkable succession of works by Starbuck, Ooe, Davenport, Wil- 
liam James, and others which, with his own, have given America the 
foremost place in this field. In the present volume Leuba states his most 
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general conclusions regarding the nature of religion and its origins, and 
defends the faith, which has inspired all his work, that psychology, and 
psychology alone, can give us an understanding of what religious experi- 
ence means. But the book has an interest more than theoretical, for in it 
the author passes judgment upon the most conspicuous of contemporary 
religious movements, and even ventures a forecast as to the future of re- 
ligion. Throughout the whole work there is an earnest prophetic ring 
which, if it sometimes takes the direction of harsh moral judgment upon 
opposing points of view, is an evidence of the priceless quality of con- 
viction and of a definite positive aim. Professor Leuba will not be mis- 
understood; he will not take refuge in ambiguities; he offers his reader, 
whether for agreement or disagreement, the satisfaction of a position 
plainly stated and strongly supported. The result is a book of distinct 
value for all students of religion. 

Part I. gives a preliminary survey of the nature of religion, in which 
religion is shown to be a concern of the whole man, not of his intellect 
alone, nor of his feelings, nor of his will. It may be best understood as a 
specific sort of behavior — and of rational behavior, because it has definite 
practical aims having verifiable human worth. Through religion men 
have endeavored, and still endeavor, to control the forces of nature, to 
influence the body, to cure disease. In these matters, to be sure, the im- 
portance of religion declines with the advance of science; but in compen- 
sation there are other results of religion — by-products, not directly sought 
by the worshiper, but of great significance. For the practise of religion 
quickens the intelligence and the feelings, generates confidence and 
optimism, strengthens the moral ideals, and so acts as a unifying and 
socializing agency. Further, it gives rise to an authority and prestige of 
its own, and so gratifies desires for power and recognition. Religion 
is thus " a factor of the highest biological importance." It exists, 
not because the ideas which it teaches are true, but because it is more or 
less successful in reaching these useful results, in satisfying these uni- 
versal human needs. 

But we can not define religion by its consequences alone. Some, per- 
haps all, of these goods could be otherwise obtained. The peculiarity of 
religion is the method by which it seeks its ends. Its procedure is not 
mechanical, measuring the cause to the effect ; nor is it " coercitive," as in 
magic, treating the unseen forces as things to be compelled by secret ne- 
cessities. Religion deals with its (assumed) spiritual environment as 
with fellow men, making appeal to intelligence and will : religion is a 
mode of " anthropopathic " behavior. " Eeligion is that part of human 
experience in which man feels himself in relation with powers of psychic 
nature, usually personal powers, and makes use of them " (p. 52). In re- 
ligion, we may say, man seeks by the methods of human intercourse 
superhuman aid in the struggle for existence. 

Part II. contains a valuable series of chapters on the origins of re- 
ligion and its relations to magic. The criticisms of Frazer's views of 
magic, and of his theory that religion emerges from the decline of a dis- 
credited magic, are especially keen and substantial. Leuba regards as 
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fallacious the usual attempt to find a single origin for our various ideas 
of superhuman beings. The idea of impersonal powers, such as magic 
uses, is independent of, and probably earlier than, the ideas of unseen 
beings personal in character such as are necessary to religion. These 
latter conceptions again, those of spirits and gods, have several distinct 
sources. Some of them are due to our inquisitive, explanatory faculties 
at work upon such phenomena as hallucinations and dreams, or specula- 
ting on the origin of the world itself and of human existence; for in- 
quiries into the mystery of creation occur early in the child, and pre- 
sumably also in the race. Others of these ideas are due to the needs of 
the heart and of conscience, assigning to unseen beings such qualities as 
fit them to give comfort, or to support moral endeavor. It is these af- 
fective and moral needs that keep alive to-day the belief in gods. " It is 
truly a remarkable habit — that of imagining in other beings coveted 
powers and virtues, and of turning these powers by supplications and 
offerings to one's own benefit, or of enriching oneself with these virtues 
by means of sympathetic communion" (p. 112). Tet "this method char- 
acterizes not only the relations of men with gods, but also of men with 
men. We see in others the perfections which we lack." Thus the pro- 
pensity to deify fellow beings which we recognize and understand in hu- 
man love may illustrate the motives which perennially give life to the 
god-ideas of religion. 

In so far as moral needs are a source of religious ideas, it is clear that 
moral consciousness must exist first, and religion afterward, in the order 
of development. The proposition that morality is independent of religion 
in its origin is defended at the beginning of Part III. Morality has its 
origin in social relations; it is a spontaneous human product; as it de- 
velops and becomes reflective it finds religion a valuable auxiliary, and 
so takes part, as we have seen, in the development of religion itself. The 
gods, we may say, as far as they are concerned in morals, " are either un- 
conscious or conscious devices for the speedier attainment of ideals aris- 
ing in the social life." " The God of Christianity continues to be an ob- 
ject of worship, not because His existence is rationally established, but be- 
cause He affords ethical support and effective comfort" (p. 201). 

We have now before us the main theme of the book. The foundations 
of religious belief are not intellectual; current beliefs exist and flourish 
even in spite of the intellect, " theism having become logically impossible " 
(a standpoint vital to the author's argument, but undefended 1 — taken for 
granted throughout the work). Religion itself is at present inclined to 
reject the support and so evade the criticism of metaphysics and of sci- 
ence. To show this, Leuba cites an extremely interesting array of docu- 
ments, in which various representative believers attempt to give grounds 
for the faith that is in them. Distrust of the former intellectual argu- 
ments for faith is everywhere evident. Faith, then, must be established 
on other grounds than those of reason. What are these other grounds? 
They are those human needs we were speaking of; the needs of the feel- 
ings and of the moral aspirations. With the beliefs of religion, and the 
behavior which these beliefs make appropriate, prayer and worship in 
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particular, men actually find that those needs are satisfied. Faith thus 
takes on the semblance of an induction from experience — inner experi- 
ence, of course. Men no longer believe because their philosophy tells 
them that there is a God; they believe because when they approach God 
as if he existed they experience something which they can only interpret 
as a response; a consciousness of relief, assurance, peace, comfort, ele- 
vation, joy, conversion. Faith has nothing to do with metaphysics; it is 
a determination to refer these experiences to a superhuman or divine 
cause. And now Leuba contends that this determination is perverse, be- 
cause these experiences can be explained, or nearly all of them, by psy- 
chology. If, therefore, theology gives up its intellectual basis in meta- 
physics, it ought to become a branch of psychology, and try to get these 
experiences by scientific methods. 

Auto-suggestion, for example, will explain much and can do much. If 
we allow this and other resources of modern psychology their full scope, 
shall we not find that we have as little need of the over-beliefs of Chris- 
tian faith as Laplace had of the hypothesis of a God to explain the me- 
chanics of the heavens? Let psychology explain all it can, at any rate. 
If there is any inexplicable residuum, let psychology find and measure it 
by procedures known to science, the "method of residues," in fact — just 
as the astronomer measures a perturbation which indicates an unknown 
external influence on the path of his planet (pp. 242, 270). 

This is a proposal to pause at. Is there perhaps a certain irony in 
this suggestion that the work of God in the mind might be discovered by 
the method of residues? Does the author seriously mean that we should 
refer to God those mental states which psychology at any time fails to ac- 
count for? Is God supposed then to do only what natural law leaves un- 
done ? Are we not claiming too little for our science of psychology ? I would 
rather say that when we regard our own mind as a succession of " states " 
having " causes," then everything in it without exception must belong to 
psychology: there is no conceivable residue which the science could hand 
over to anything except to its own unfinished investigations. Give all to 
psychology, and then let us be clear enough to see that the question 
whether a god is at work in those natural laws, or whether these laws in 
some mysterious fashion are working themselves, has not been so much as 
touched on. 

Nor can this question very well be answered by psychology. For 
while psychology deals with the immediate causes of mental fragments 
called "states of mind," such causes as arise from the connection of 
mind and body, it can say nothing of total and ultimate causes. But the 
mind itself leaps at once to the end of any such chain of causes and finds 
itself in the presence of its terminus. While the psychologist is tracing 
a sensation to the work of a ray in the retina, the mind is seeing a star. 
The mind when active is never concerned with itself as a " state " having 
a " cause " ; it is absorbed in its meanings, and these meanings pass be- 
yond the mind into the world of objects, eluding the grasp of psychology. 
Our physical sensations belong to psychology: but to the active mind 
these sensations mean a world of nature, and a science not of psy- 
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chology, but of physics. Our moral feelings belong to psychology; but 
to the active mind those feelings mean a present social environment 
and a science not of psychology, but of ethics. So of these relig- 
ious experiences; whatever their causes, their meaning breaks out of 
the circle of consciousness and presents the mind with certain objective 
facts of its spiritual environment. What are these facts? The religious 
ideas of God undertake to answer. Are these ideas subject to illusion? 
No doubt, just as our senses in dealing with nature are subject to illusion; 
and just as these errors of sense-judgment give rise to the science of 
physics for their correction, so the errors of faith give rise to the science 
of metaphysics (that is to say, the science of realities) — not to the science 
of psychology. 

We must then agree with our author when he says that " every trans- 
subjective reference falls under the criticism of the intellect " (p. 276) ; 
but we can not agree that this criticism is primarily a matter of psy- 
chology. We must agree with him that if we eliminate metaphysics, re- 
ligious experience can give no sufficient ground for a faith in God; but 
we can not eliminate metaphysics. 

In truth, our author, in other parts of his book, is fully aware of this 
fact. " The objective existence " of its objects of belief, he has said at the 
outset " is an assumption necessary to religion " (p. 18) ; though he con- 
tends that the assumption need not be true. It is enough, however, that 
the religious consciousness must believe it true; must have a metaphysics 
of its own (a metaphysics being nothing more than a working view re- 
garding what is real and what is not real). Hence, when Professor Leuba 
undertakes, in Part IV., to outline a basis for future religion, he be- 
comes himself a metaphysician. He indicates a world-view which he re- 
gards as psychologically sufficient while at the same time philosophically 
tenable. He shows that naturalism is insufficient; and that the religion 
of humanity in its older forms is insufficient. We must have at least so 
much of a philosophical background as will preserve for us " the idea of 
righteousness, the idea that justice will gain the ascendent, and that 
there is a sublime purpose in things" (p. 328, quoted from Adler), we 
need, in short, a measure of idealism. Por metaphysical reasons, he 
thinks that " the religion of the future will have to rest content with the 
idea of a non-purposive Creative Porce " (p. 334) ; yet this religion 
should be "centered about Humanity, conceived as the manifestation of 
a Force tending to the creation of an ideal society" (p. 336). 

Here we have the foundations at least of a working creed, in harmony 
with the Weltanschauung of our author, and, as he believes, generally 
acceptable to the intellect of the future. Purther details of this creed 
might be gathered from the vigorous and highly interesting critique of 
contemporary religious movements. But we must forgo this for our 
own part, recommending it to the reader. Neither shall we here record 
any criticism of the creed itself, since its philosophic defense has not 
come within the scope of our author's purpose. I remark only that be- 
tween such a "non-purposive" force as exhibits the ideal tendencies 
attributed to it, and the purposive Being dimly imagined in our common 
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religious belief, the gulf is not so great as Leuba's hearty rejection of 
theism had at first led me to anticipate; though it is not quite clear to 
me what, with such a belief, would become of the " anthropopathic be- 
havior " of men toward their creator, and therewith of religion, as our 
author has defined it. 

A more positive and consistent recognition throughout the book of 
this sturdy metaphysical background would much enhance, I believe, not 
alone its clarity and unity, but also the effectiveness of its many fine 
passages. How much it contributes, for example, to such an admirable 
bit of psychology as the following, to know that behind the psychology 
there is a conviction of reality : " The value of awe to religion is not 
only its disinterestedness — a purely negative virtue; it has a direct 
ennobling effect. To be impressed by the great, the powerful, the mys- 
terious, and still be unafraid, is to evince one's partial kinship with these 
forces. Fear reveals antagonism, enmity, isolation; awe, involving as it 
does the recognition of greatness without actual fear, gives the first sense 
of a not unfriendly relation with the cosmos. . . . The sympathetic vibra- 
tions of awe are the first organic sign of a friendship with the cosmic 
forces, the first step toward that ultimate union with the Great Whole, 
achieved in certain forms of practical mysticism" (p. 147). 

Kinship with the forces of the world implies much: friendship and 
union with them are the essential achievements of religion. The religion 
of the future must, like that of the past, provide (and we hope as success- 
fully) for the literal accomplishment of these great ends. Without theism 
" friendship " here is meaningless. 

A review of this sort must confess at the end its failure to suggest 
some of the chief merits of the book, its wealth of detail, its wide com- 
mand of sources, its Sachlichheit, its power of discrimination (which 
prevents at times the just estimate of resemblances), and its insistence 
on the fundamental truth that religion must be a matter of experience 
and will — not of metaphysics alone. 

William Ernest Hocking. 

Yale University. 
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